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erally, are led by caution to avoid the appearance of 
too much idealism. 

As a means of demonstrating their sanity, they fre- 
quently criticise others for their idealisms, calling them 
names indeed — ridiculous, ludicrous, grotesque, queer, 
wild-eyed, crazy, foolish, cranky, jpacifistic. The 
younger the aspirant f6r public approval, the more 
caustic he tends to be. 

It was in his old age that Benjamin Franklin re- 
marked, "The older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt 
my own judgment of others." Much of the criticism 
hurled at the idealisms of other people is found in time 
to be "half-baked." That is true of those who seek 
the approval of themselves by lambasting the "pacifists." 

Our conception of a pacifist is of a person who con- 
siders war, in itself and for itself, as the greatest of 
crimes ; who believes it to be the duty of right thinking 
men and women to bend every effort to the avoidance 
of that crime. A pacifist is one who loves justice and 
hates war. If this be the true definition of a pacifist, 
and we believe it is, Mr. Harding and the rest of us 
are pacifists. 

Just now the pacifists have been vindicated, and that 
from an unexpected quarter. Marshal Ferdinand Foch, 
supreme commander of the allied armies during the 
World War, said at a mass meeting held in the city of 
Detroit, Michigan, under date of November 7: 

"War, in itself and for itself, is the greatest crime in 
the world, and the glory of victory, pursued for itself, 
is a crime. This world is made for peace and for work 
in peace time. The first duty is to work for our people, 
not to fight." 

That is a remarkable statement, and heartening 
withal. It seems to be a settled conviction with this 
illustrious Frenchman. He said in Chicago : 

"Peace — we shall have it soon on the same condition 
that we got war. We must fight for it in the moral 
sphere as we did in the physical sphere. Peace has been 
promised, from the first night of Christianity, only to 
men of good will. Good will must be in the bottom of 
the heart ; without it, it is only a sham peace. . . . 
With a clear understanding of our duties and clear co- 
operation of our minds and proper co-operation of our 
vision, we can have a perfect peace. The elements 
which are needed for the procurement of this peace are 
the same as in war — unity of purpose within the nations 
themselves and unity among nations. This perspective 
leaves the future full of promise. The successful issue 
of the war has been attributed to unity of command. 
The unity of command was not the real, underlying 
cause. Far above the unity of command was the unity 
of feeling and the unity of ideals." 

We have been led to think of Marshal Foch as a mili- 
tarist, pure and simple. Some of his recommendations 
to the conferees at the Paris Peace Conference, particu- 
larly with reference to the area of the Ehine, gave color 



to that impression. But now, behold ! Marshal Ferdi- 
nand Foch, Supreme Commander of the Allied Armies 
during the World War, pacifist, agreeing with the 
President of the United States, that the abolition of 
war is an attainable ideal. 



ROCKING THE PANAMA BOAT 

Ouk "soundest casuists" do not seem to be in doubt 
about the question whether or not American coast- 
wise shipping should be exempt from the payment of 
tolls through the Panama Canal; but they certainly do 
not agree. One set of casuists says they should; the 
other that they should not. 

There is no doubt that the United States occupies a 
rather anomalous position with reference to the Panama 
Canal. It can exempt any or all American shipping at 
the point of a gun, if it so choose; but, of course, the 
right to exempt will not be expressed that way. We 
are the administrator of the canal. As such, we are 
bound under the terms of a treaty to maintain that canal 
"between the two oceans for the benefit of mankind, on 
equal terms to all." Our merchant ships have the right 
to use the canal "on equal terms" with all other nations. 
While we of the United States are in no position to grant 
any special privileges to our shipping interests, we are 
certainly entitled to those rights and privileges exercised 
by other nations. Since Japan is, as a matter of fact, 
paying subsidies to her ships that pass through the canal 
in amounts sufficient to cover the charges for tolls; since 
France subsidizes her ships using the canal in amounts 
to cover the cost of tolls ; since other nations are plan- 
ning to do the same, there would seem to be no question 
as to the right of the United States similarly to subsidize 
its merchant ships, and for the same purpose. If the 
present law were enacted, exempting United States coast- 
wise shipping from the payment of tolls, the effect would 
be to subsidize such American shipping from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. This is a part of the anomaly 
of our situation. 

Take the matter of the effect upon the United States 
Treasury were the exemptions to be made. Examining 
the data available for the fiscal year 1921, our attention 
is arrested by the facts. During this period the United 
States merchant ships paid tolls at the same rate as the 
merchant ships of other nations. The interest on capital 
invested, the cost of maintenance, and the $250,000 paid 
annually to the State of Panama (we do not include the 
$25,000,000 yet to be paid to Colombia), amounted to 
$20,750,000. Receipts from tolls amounted to $11,276,- 
889.67. Of this last amount the sum of $1,434,281.75 
was collected from United States coastwise shipping. 
The significance of these facts is apparent. If the 
United States had been exempted from the payment of 
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its $1,434,281.75, the receipts from tolls would have 
been only $9,842,607.92. When we recall that the actual 
deficit for the year 1921 was $9,473,110.23, an amount 
which came out of the pockets of the American people, 
we are confronted with the stern fact that if United 
States coastwise merchant ships had been exempted, the 
deficit would .have been $9,473,110.23 plus $1,434,- 
281,75, or $10,907,392.08, all' of which sum would have 
come out of the United States Treasury. Thus, exemp- 
tion of American coastwise shipping would mean large 
additional drafts upon the resources of the United States 
Treasury. This peculiar twist in the situation may be 
shown in another way. In its note of November 14, 
1912, the British Government demanded "that all vessels 
passing through the canal, whatever their flag or their 
character, shall be taken into account in fixing the 
amount of the tolls." Under this rule, each ton of ship- 
ping through the canal would have meant in tolls the 
sum of $2.20. As a matter of fact, this amount was not 
received. The sum actually collected was $1.20 for each 
ton. Accepting the rule proposed by the British Gov- 
ernment, the United States has actually been subsidizing 
every vessel passing through the canal to the amount of 
$1.00 for each ton. If the United States had not col- 
lected the tolls on her own shipping, she would have 
subsidized American coastwise ships to the amount of 
$2.20 for each ton. That is a fair interpretation of the 
principle of exemption as applied to the United States 
for the fiscal year 1921. 

But it may be urged that in some future time the in- 
crease in business may yet cause the amount collected, 
together with the exemptions, to exceed the income from 
tolls. But this can probably never be the case. We are 
confronted with the fact of our original investment. 
Added to this there is the unpaid interest, which the 
Treasury of the United States has had to meet, amount- 
ing to $12;000,000 yearly since the canal was opened. 
If the annual interest deficit proves in some future day 
to be less, it is not reasonable to expect that the time will 
ever come when the United States can collect in any one 
year enough money to cover both interest and cost of 
operation. If this be the fact, and according to our best 
advisers it is the fact, there is no apparent possibility of 
creating a sinking fund out of the income from the 
canal. Without a sinking fund, the Panama Canal can 
certainly never be able to furnish sufficient revenue to 
meet the costs of interest and maintenance. Britain has 
made money out of the Suez Canal. No such prospect 
awaits the United States in Panama. 

Thus, exemption means subsidy now and for all time. 
Subsidy means additional expense to the taxpayers. 
Expense it will always be, exemption or no exemption ; 
but if exemption be adopted, the expense will be in- 
creased by the amount of the exemption. 



It would seem that the authors of the present bill, 
which is resting now in the House of Representatives, 
are willing that the question should be submitted to 
arbitration. They seem to realize that no court will 
deny to the United States the right to pay a subsidy of 
$2.20 for each ton of her own shipping, especially when 
it is discovered that she is paying $1.00 for each ton of 
foreign shipping. Perhaps in due time the bill should 
pass in order that the case may be presented, the issue 
joined, and the general misunderstanding growing out 
of the ineptitudes of the past cleared up. But we do 
not believe that that time has yet arrived. 

But our situation is even more anomalous than ap- 
pears in terms of money. International law is involved 
and the good faith of the nation. The whole question 
relates to a matter of interpretation, we are told, of what 
is known as the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901. In a 
sense, this is undoubtedly the fact, for article 1 of that 
treaty clearly abrogates the one other treaty relating to 
the matter, namely, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of April, 
1850. In all fairness, it should be said that those who 
favor free tolls do not consider that their argument vio- 
lates in any way the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. They 
point out that the United States paid $10,000,000 for 
the territory through which the canal runs ; that we have 
-promised to pay Panama $250,000 each year forever; 
that we paid to the French-Panama Company $40,000,- 
000 for their rights in the premises; that we paid over 
$400,000,000 for the canal; that we are paying $25,- 
000,000 to Colombia; that we are fortifying and pro- 
tecting the canal at our own expense; that all the risk 
and maintenance is assumed by the United States ; that, 
in short, we are the owners, builders, operators, pro- 
tectors, and insurers of that property, and that there- 
fore it is absurd to assume that any other nation has the 
same and identical interests in the canal as the United 
States. Article 3, section 1, of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty reads : "The canal shall be free and open to ves- 
sels of commerce and of war of all nations observing 
these rules, on terms of entire equality, so that there 
shall be no discrimination against any such nation," etc. 
The important words here, of course, are the words, "all 
nations." Do these words include the. United States? 
Under date of May 11, 1914, the late lamented Philander 
Knox argued that they could not possibly refer to the 
United States. His argument may be summarized in 
his contention that "the benefits of sovereignty go hand 
in hand with its burdens." The point is a fine one. Mr. 
Knox, United States Senator, an able lawyer, and a 
former Secretary of State, presents the argument con- 
vincingly; but Mr. Elihu Root, also once a distinguished 
Senator, also an able lawyer, and also a former Secretary 
of State, once broke with his party in his opposition to 
free tolls for American coastwise shipping. Mr. Boot 
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refused to accept the argument that "all nations" meant 
all nations except the United States. Indeed, Mr. Boot 
supported Mr. Wilson, placing the whole argument on 
the plane of morality and treaty obligations. It must 
be granted that Mr. Eoot, and Mr. Lodge also, are in a 
better position to interpret the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
since they undoubtedly co-operated with Mr. Hay in the 
writing of it. Other great lawyers and public officials 
have been lined up in this discussion, some upon the one 
side and some upon the other. But, for the purposes of 
this discussion, it is not necessary to take sides with 
either. 

Our point here is that now is no time to raise the issue. 
We were at the time of the discussion in 1914 and we 
are now of the opinion that to exempt American coast- 
wise freight from the payment of tolls would be a viola- 
tion of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. We are inclined to 
believe that this applies to ships owned or chartered 
by the United States Government, none of which have, 
as a matter of fact, paid tolls at any time since the open- 
ing of the canal. But the outstanding fact is that there 
is a difference of opinion here with reference to the "in- 
terpretation of treaties"; and since, under the terms of 
our treaty with Great Britain under date of April 4, 
1908, we have agreed to submit all questions relating 
to the "interpretation of treaties" to arbitration, mani- 
festly the duty of the United States is not to take this 
matter wholly into its own hands, but, if it feel aggrieved 
under the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, to sub- 
mit the matter to arbitration. Treaties are contracts. 
It is not the prerogative of one party to a contract to 
violate the instrument without the consent of the other. 
Evidently there are two sides to this question. It in- 
volves the interpretation of a treaty. The Senate has 
passed an act which, if it were to become law, would be 
a one-sided interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
an interpretation contrary to the interpretation of Great 
Britain. The bill is now in the House, where we hope 
it can remain for some time ; for now is no time for the 
United States to pursue a questionable course in inter- 
national affairs. We are about to sit around the table 
with some eight of the leading powers of the world, with 
the hope that by. the means of treaty agreements we can 
accomplish something definite toward the reduction of 
armaments and the lessening of the ills of the world. 
It is of the greatest importance that we go about the 
business with an unchallengeable spirit. We cannot even 
appear in the remotest way to look upon treaties as 
scraps of paper. The coming conference can succeed 
only in terms of honor and good faith. Honor and good 
faith demand that we pass no statute incorporating our 
interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty into the 
supreme law of the land. We can afford to refrain from 
prejudging a controversial question in our own favor. 



We are anxious to promote the limitation of armaments, 
the efficacy of international conferences, the extension 
of arbitration and judicial settlement, treaties of peace. 
We can well afford to concentrate upon these things. 
The Panama tolls question can and should wait. Now, 
of all times, is the occasion to concentrate not upon our 
rights, but upon our duties. 



Feance and Angora, it appears, have negotiated a 
treaty providing for the release of certain French 
prisoners now in the hands of the Turks, and also for 
general economic concessions to France. Certain sec- 
tions of the English press seem to be disturbed because 
it is said that the French emissary, M. Franklin- 
Bouillon, is "bringing home large orders for French 
industry." France is also criticized on the ground that 
she has abused the limited powers attributed to her 
under the terms of her mandate in Syria, giving, indeed, 
control over an important section of the Bagdad Bail- 
way to the Turks. We have heard nothing of this treaty 
being "registered with the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations," under the terms of article 18 of the Covenant. 
Indeed, very little of the business has been allowed to 
leak out; but English critics seem to agree generally 
that it is "not calculated to promote the chances of a 
good peace in the Near East." 



Portugal has averaged about three ministries an- 
nually during the eleven years of the Bepublic. It 
has just passed through the throes of giving birth to 
another. The throes have been rather serious for the 
premier and other notables of the last ministry, among 
whom was the founder of the Eepublic, for they were 
killed — assassinated in cold blood — by murderers now 
fortunately in prison. The officers and politicians 
responsible for the coup d'etat, repudiating the murder- 
ers, have seated themselves in office. The Manchester 
Guardian, under date of October 28, characterizes the 
proceedings as follows : 

"There seems little to differentiate these free com- 
panions of Portuguese politics from others of a like 
mind who have gone before them. The Portuguese 
politician is as factious as the Greeks in old Corcyra, as 
prone to violence and as undemocratic. The people are 
the last thing that he thinks of. The people under the 
Eepublic play the part of patient asses, just as they did 
under the monarchy. These latest adventurers have 
propounded a fine policy of state economy, promising 
even more than the murdered premier. Whether it is 
meant or not scarcely matters. The restoration of 
Portuguese finances would be a Herculean labor, even 
for a long-lived ministry; but in the Lisbon cafes the 
rival gunmen are no doubt already whispering their 
plans for another military coup in the name of patriot- 
ism. It was rumored, but unjustly, that ex-King 
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Manuel had a finger in this pie ; he has too much sense 
to abandon a modest home in England for a Lisbon 
palace with quarterly revolutions, even if his Cousin 
Charles exchanges a Swiss villa for the exclusive posses- 
sion of an Atlantic island." 



UlTr hat of the political boss?" The late Charles 
VV J. Bonaparte, who was Secretary of the Navy 
and Attorney-General under Mr. Eoosevelt, once aston- 
ished his reform associates by stating publicly and seri- 
ously that the political boss should be a legalized insti- 
tution. His thought was that in the present stage of 
democratic thought and practice in this country the boss 
is inherent, and that it would be better to accept him 
and make him directly responsible to the public, in the 
full light of day, than to have him erected secretly and 
sinisterly in political darkness. 

Now comes El Epoca, of Madrid, with the following 
somewhat similar thought: 

"The political boss represents a supplemental agency 
absolutely necessary under existing conditions, on ac- 
count of the inadequate preparation of our people for 
political life and on account of the slight interest in 
politics exhibited by most men of our better-educated 
middle classes. It is not the boss per se, but the bad 
boss, who is the real evil. The boss is the center of 
crystallization about which the anarchical atoms of our 
towns and villages group themselves in orderly forms. 
He is the only political tie between country and city 
and between the common people and the government." 



Everyland, "a magazine of world friendship for 
boys and girls," is to start publication again with 
a Christmas number, we are advised. The purpose is to 
acquaint children between ten and fifteen years of age 
with the far-away places of the world, and with some- 
thing of the lives and works of the heroic men and 
women who have given themselves freely in years gone 
by to carry Christianity and understanding and human 
brotherhood into these far-away places. The aim of the 
magazine is worthy, and the Advocate of Peace wel- 
comes its return to active service, under the management 
of Mrs. Henry W. Peabody as editor and Miss Lucile 
Gulliver as associate editor, supported by Miss Margaret 
Applegarth, Mrs. E. C. Cronk, and Mrs. Hosmer H. 
Billings as department editors. The office of the maga- 
zine is 302 Ford Building, Boston. 



Suggested slogans for the Conference for the Beduc- 
tion of Armaments: There is no cure for rat poi- 
soning if you insist upon using it as a beverage. Or, 
perhaps : If you would have more in your pockets, put 
less in your arms. Or, again: The way to reduce is to 
reduce. 



THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY TO 
THE CONFERENCE ON THE LIM- 
ITATION OF ARMAMENT 

Under date of November 12, the American Peace Society 
wrote to each member of the Conference on the Limitation 
of Armament the letter and enclosed the pamphlet self- 
explanatory copies of which are as follows : — The Editors. 

Washington, D. C, November 12, 1921. 

Sib: The American Peace Society is deeply interested not 
only in the Conference on the Limitation of Armament, but 
also in an association of nations acceptable to ail of the 
Powers. 

Enclosed is a pamphlet entitled "A Governed World, 
Three Documents." The importance of the documents, it is 
hoped, will justify their transmission, for, as you will agree, 
the principles therein set forth are, in the main, consonant 
with the historical aspirations of civilized States, and there- 
fore not without interest in this hour of history. It would 
seem that these fundamental things relate to that "practical 
effort to remove cause of misunderstanding and to seek 
ground for agreement as to the principles and their applica- 
tion." . . . and "to promote enduring friendship among 
our peoples." 

Thus, the American Peace Society is glad to present to 
you this pamphlet, daring to hope that amid the crowded 
hours you may wish to read its few pages, and that you will 
find it of some little value, engaged as you are upon those 
high matters relating to a peace of justice between nations. 
Most respectfully yours, 

American Peace Society. 



A GOVERNED WORLD 

Three Documents 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 

Adopted by the American Institute of International Law at 

Its First Session, in the City of Washington, 

January 6, 1916. 

Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recog- 
nizes and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, 
the right to the pursuit of happiness as added by the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States of 
America, the right to legal equality, the right to prop- 
erty, and the right to the enjoyment of the aforesaid 
rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally 
recognized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of 
all nations to observe them ; and 

Whereas according to the political philosophy of the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, and 
the universal practice of the American Bepublics, na- 
tions or governments are regarded as created by the 
people, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, and are instituted among men to promote 
their safety and happiness and to secure to the people 
the enjoyment of their fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law, and subordinate to law as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can 
be stated in terms of international law and applied to 
the relations of the members of the society of nations, 
one with another, just as they have been applied in the 
relations of the citizens or subjects of the states forming 
the society of nations; and 



